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Introduction 
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1.1. This Introduction to Volume I gives a short 
account of the way in which we have approached our 
task. The main bulk of the Volume consists of studies 
by a number of different authors of subjects of par- 
ticular importance to an understanding of the social 
and economic characteristics and problems of the 
Area. The Glasgow team on this Survey has for the 
most part been drawn from existing members of the 
staff who have willingly given their time to this work. 
Their contributions have naturally deserved appear- 
ance as individually distinct contributions to the 
Volume. Moreover, the range of issues involved has 
been so wide that it has proved beneficial to assign 
particular aspects to particular individuals. There are 
some differences of emphasis between one study and 
another, but these differences are not important. The 
Report on the social and economic aspects of the 
Lothians Regional Survey and Plan which forms the 
last Part of this Volume has been written by myself 
as the consultant whose experience is relevant to these 
aspects. It traces out the present economic position of 
the Area and its prospects as a growth area. This task 
can be done properly only in the light of a full dis- 
cussion of the policies of all the various agencies that 
may influence economic growth in the Area. While, 
therefore, the Report indicates the proposed pattern 
of development of the Area it is largely concerned 
with a critique of policy and proposals for changes in 
policy. The social well-being of the Area is closely 
linked to its economic future and the Report also 
discusses social aspects of the Area’s development. 
The Report draws heavily on the studies that precede 
it, but to make it a comprehensible document in its 
ov/n right some repetition has been inevitable. 

1.2. The reader may well feel the need of a guide 
to his reading of this lengthy Volume, Those who 
simply want a short statement of the recommendations 
without their basis and without any flavour of the 
argument should go straight to the italics in the 
Report. The conscientious reader who wishes a full 
understanding of the issues presented will naturally 
read the whole Volume, and will find it profitable to 
read the studies before the Report. A less arduous. 



though less satisfactory, alternative plan is to read the 
Report while making reference to the study which is 
relevant at any given point in the text, giving particular 
attention to those of the studies that reflect the 
reader’s special interests. This guide to reading is not 
to be thought of as an apology. The matters with which 
we have been concerned have been so numerous and 
so important that it is more necessary to apologise for 
the inadequacy of our exposition both in length and 
in clarity and force than to apologise for an excess of 
length. On the other hand, we are all conscious that 
the story we tell is haltingly told. For this we can 
only apologise and say that we have done our best to 
make it a worthy contribution. 

1.3. Economists have written and thought a lot 
about economic planning. In the inter-war years by 
far the greater part of this attention was devoted to 
the major problem of the time, the relief of unemploy- 
ment. Relief programmes and public works schemes 
had both physical planning and economic implications 
but these were not integrated. Some theoretical works 
on planning were written by economists but many of 
these were concerned primarily with the economics of 
socialism. On the other hand much effort was put into 
discussions on the location of industry and the inter- 
war debate culminated in the Barlow Report<^> which 
is both an economic textbook and a basic document 
for post-war town planners. 

1.4. In the second World War all the major 
economies involved, and indeed some neutrals as wefl, 
found themselves faced by a shortage of resources 
both to accomplish their necessary defence and war 
aims, and to feed, clothe, and generally provide for 
their populations. The reaction to this was to set up 
machhiery for the allocation of resources and for the 
allocation of the final products of the economy: this 
machinery was commonly termed planning. In the 
context of the British economy for some years after 
the war, p lanning as a term became associated with 
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rationing, licences and controls generally, and with 
austerity. In fact the basic economic problem is always 
one of the allocation of resources, whether via the 
market or by some administrative device and in this 
country we have long used a mixture of these two 
methods to achieve an effective allocation. The term 
‘economic planning’, during the period in which it was 
evolving a rather precise and restrictive meaning in 
Britain, was acquiring a somewhat different meaning 
elsewhere. In the French economy, for example, the 
term ‘indicative planning’, was increasingly being 
applied to a process of reckoning up the resources of 
the economy, considering the plans of various sections 
of the economy, and coming to conclusions on how 
these plans might fit in with each other. 

1.5. Town planning has been concerned with the 
allocation of land to different uses so as to create a 
desirable, pleasing, and satisfactory effect. The town 
planners have not usually included much economics 
in the background of their subject nor have economists 
usually figured prominently among the ranks of town 
planners. On the other hand some town planners at 
least have long been aware of the importance of 
economic factors in town planning, although some- 
times suffering from serious misconceptions of the 
potential role and ability of the economist in town 
planning. The parts of the social sciences which have 
been most expertly and adequately concerned with 
town planning have been those of the sociologist and 
the geographer, and not the economist. One type of 
economic discussion has, however, throughout all the 
various vicissitudes of the word ‘planning’ continued to 
be of relevance for town and regional planning. I refer 
to what the Americans term ‘economic base’ studies, 
by which rather grand title they mean descriptive 
exercises designed to lay bare the constituents of the 
economic life of any given community, the proportion 
which one type of occupation or industry bears to 
another, the proportion of the working population to 
the total population, of the employed to the unem- 
ployed, and so on. These essentially descriptive studies 
have been much developed in the United States but 
are to be found also in British literature. A good 
example with a local flavour is the Glasgow volume 
of the Third Statistical Account of Scotland which is 
in many ways an economic base study of the typical 
American (and also earlier Scottish) type. 

1.6. Another facet of economics which bears on the 
subject of planning of all types, is that of a developing 
awareness and use of economic statistics. I do not 
refer particularly to sophisticated statistical tech- 
niques, though they have their place. I have rather in 
mind work under the generic title ‘social accounting’ 
in which attempts are made to estimate the main 
constituents of the income and expenditure of our 
society and of the ways in which our economy makes 
and distributes its wealth. If to the social accounts are 
added manpower budgets and other indicators of 
labour and capital utilization, we have a set of infor- 
mation against which indicative planning may readily 
be developed. The N.E.D.C. ‘Report on the Growth 
of the United Kingdom Economy to 1 966’ is an example 
of work based on this type of approach. While infor- 



mation of this type is by no means as readily available 
for regions as for the economy as a whole, the attitude 
and approach are there. 

1 .7. The conclusion that one must draw from even 
such a brief review of the work of economists in 
relation to planning, is that there are some rather 
unusual characteristics in those parts of the present 
exercise which economists in the University of Glasgow 
have been attempting to complete. For us, as for most 
economists, regional planning, in the way in which it 
is associated with town planning, is a relatively new 
field. The economist habitually tries to look at a 
problem from as many angles as he can find. Also, it is 
usual for him to develop an argument in general terms 
and then apply it to the particular instance under 
discussion. This method of approach to a problem is 
very evident in the following chapters which concern 
themselves with different aspects of the issues under 
discussion — the labour market, capital investment, the 
inferences to be drawn from particular housing 
policies, from particular policies of inducement to 
industry, and so on. In such a study which is con- 
cerned with the economic aspects of the present and 
future position of a region, justification could be 
found for inserting discussions of almost any aspect 
of economic life, and these aspects would be quite as 
numerous as those of any national economy. In some 
ways what we have been asked to do is to write an 
account of large parts of economics with special refer- 
ence to one particular Area. Faced with this situation, 
we decided to concentrate on a number of main 
themes, which are developed in the studies in Part 1. 

1.8. A study of the development of a region raises 
many social issues and also requires the expertise of the 
geographer. Thegroup from the University of Glasgow, 
whose work has been brought together in this Volume, 
has included both sociologists and geographers as well 
as economists. The sociologist is accustomed to 
analyzing the structure of social facilities and to 
offering prescriptions based on this analysis, and this 
Volume discusses the social facilities which we con- 
sider should be established by and for the future 
population of the Area. One most important way of 
describing the future development of an area is in 
terms of its projected population structure and 
characteristics. A considerable part of our work has 
taken the form of demographic studies. Demography, 
as well as being a subject of study in its own right, is a 
topic which engages the interests of economists, 
sociologists and geographers ; the demographic studies 
here have arisen from all these approaches. 

1.9. The boundaries of the Area of our Survey have 
been precisely delineated and within these overall 
boundaries the boundary of the New Town of 
Livingston has been formally designated. While we 
are, therefore, invited to report on a precise Area, our 
way of thought in economics and allied subjects and 
the character of the problems with which we have to 
deal, both make precise boundaries a matter of some 
irrelevance. Since we felt that we could not otherwise 
effectively discharge our task, we have considered the 
impact of this development on nearby communities 
and their impact on the potentiality for development 
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of the Siirvey Area. Moreover, we have included 
among these neighbouring communities both Glasgow 
and Edinburgh, since the future of these cities will 
closely affect the Lothians Area. 

1.10. The Lothians of Scotland taken as a whole 
have enjoyed a long period of settlement and develop- 
ment. Agriculturally the area is good and it has long 
been a source of produce for the City of Edinburgh. 
It has a largish number of the homes of the great 
families. Edinburgh has, through Leith, enjoyed access 
with the Continent and has been a seat of government 
for many centuries, and the region has played an 
important part in the history of Scotland. Thus, if one 
thinks of the region in its entirety, one has an im- 
pression of grace, of prosperity and of settled con- 
ditions. The part of the Lothians with which we have 
been concerned is, however, in some ways, the step- 
relation of the region as a whole. To the north, towards 
Linlithgow, one comes into first quality agricultural 
land and well-developed estates. To the east, one 
approaches Edinburgh and the suburban development 
which characterizes the western part of that City. But 
to the west there is moorland and to the south develop- 
ment ceases as the land rises away from the central 
plain of Scotland, The Survey Area itself was the 
scene of the early development of two large extractive 
industries — coal-mining and the mining of oil shale. 
Each has passed its heyday: the shale oil industry has 
now ceased to operate in the Area and the coal-mining 
industry is contracting. Each has left behind its legacy 
of under-employed communities, scattered and of 
small size as is the way with mining communities, and 
also large pieces of evidence on the surface of extractive 
activities below ground. In the case of oil shale, almost 
the whole quantity of material dug from the earth is 
now deposited in enormous ‘bings’ on the surface 
since the process necessarily leaves shale behind as the 
waste product, and these bings disfigure the country- 
side. Thus, the Area which has formed the basis of our 
study, while set in prosperous country, with open land 
to the south and west, has in itself, a number of dis- 
figurements. The communities which house the greater 
part of the present population have been developed in 
relation to decaying or dead indxistries and are some- 
what lacking in the grace that other commtmities of a 
more fortunate type enjoy. 

1.11. This contrast between the Area of study and 
much of the rest of the area surrounding Edinburgh is 
not, however, entirely unfavourable. If our Area lacks 
many advantages it nevertheless has the inestimable 
advantage of being close to areas of prosperity. If the 
result of our work is to produce more employment, 
greater development and rehabilitation of derelict 
areas, there is no reason why the Area should not look 
as wen as neighbouring parts of the economy. Despite 
the possibilities of improvement and of creating an 
entirely pleasant Area and although many parts of it 
are already pleasant, nevertheless, the presence of 
worked-out mining activities and shale bings is a 
matter of significance in the economic development of 
the Area. Mining leaves in its wake the problems of 
subsidence : much of the Area cannot easily be 
developed and this confines building activities to those 



parts where such activities may readily take place, or 
adds significantly to the costs of proposals in other 
parts. Additionally, the development of the Area 
requires a significant outlay of additional funds to be 
spent on rehabilitation to remove the blemishes of 
previous industrial activity. 

1.12. Something like three-quarters of the popula- 
tion of Scotland is to be found in the central industrial 
belt with somewhat limited extensions of that belt, on 
the west in a curve round to the south towards Ayr, 
and on the east by a curve up through Fife to Dundee. 
The remainder of the population, one-quarter of the 
total, takes up by far the greater part of the country. 
Within the central belt the most significant develop- 
ment is that of Glasgow and the conurbation which 
surrounds it. The conurbation has about one-third of 
the population of Scotland and almost a half of the 
pop^ation of the central industrial belt. At the other 
end of the Forth and Clyde valley the capital city of 
Edinburgh has a population of half-a-million in round 
terms. The coimtry contained by Glasgow on the one 
hand and Edinburgh on the other, includes around 
half the population of Scotland. Glasgow lies some 
twenty-five miles to the west of the Area, and Edin- 
burgh fifteen miles or less to the east. Moreover, the 
distance between Glasgow and the Area is broken up 
by a number of sizeable communities: Coatbridge and 
Airdrie are to the north of the main trunk route from 
Glasgow to Edinburgh and the Burghs of Hamilton 
and Motherwell and Wishaw are to the south. Falkirk 
lies somewhat nearer to the Survey Area and a little 
to the north of the main line of the road routes. It 
would be inconceivable for any social scientist to con- 
sider the prospects of an Area such as this, which is 
part of a large industrial region and close to other 
communities, without looking at the whole situation 
of the region in forming his conclusions. Much of the 
earlier literature on the development of New Towns, 
and many plaiming proposals, are based on the 
assumption that there is some degree of coincidence 
between local authority boundaries and those of 
reasonably complete economic units. But, in truth, 
there is no reason why administratively-determined 
boundaries should coincide with areas of economic 
interplay and exchange, and in the British context, 
where administrative areas are small, this coincidence 
can rarely occur. Inter-regional (and indeed also inter- 
national) trading patterns are the important ways in 
which economic fortunes are linked, and any com- 
munity must take accotmt of the needs and prospects 
of its neighbors in determining its expansion and 
growth, which depend on the marketability of its 
products and services. Labour, if suitable means of 
transport and access are available, can be drawn from 
a wide area. This Volume discusses the development 
and prospects of Edinburgh and of Glasgow. The 
Falkirk/Grangemouth area is to be the subject of a 
separate study by the same consultants. The theme of 
inter-related labour markets is very much a guiding 
line of thought in the proposals which we advance for 
the development of the existing settlements of the 
Area in relation to the New Town of Livingston. 

1.13. Edinburgh is a major centre of service and 
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administrative activities which has since the war 
become more than previously a centre of industry. In 
contrast there is only a limited space available for 
more industrial and commercial premises or for more 
housing. Edinburgh has up to the present drawn its 
strength from its own internal demands and from its 
relationship to the economy of Scotland as a whole; 
but has lacked a large hinterland of tributary econo- 
mies, The development of the Survey Area can hardly 
fail to be greatly influenced by the working out of 
Edinburgh’s future as a regional centre. A large new 
Area, equipped with a carefully planned layout, with 
the added blessing of priority for financial inducements 
to industry and with a vigorous attitude in favour of 
development, could represent a necessary complement 
to Edinburgh and a new regional impetus to growth. 

1.14. The relationship between the Area and 
Glasgow, while not as close geographically, is closer 
by reason of formal ties. Several parts of the Area, 
including the New Town of Livingston itself, are 
reception areas for Glasgow overspill. The total intake 
of Glaswegians which has been promised by the Area 
is of the order of sixty or seventy thousands. Dis- 
cussions of overspill policy usually also assume that 
there will be a movement of industry from the 
authority exporting population to the receiving 
authority. The possible composition of this flow of 
population and growth affects the way in which the 
Sxuvey Area may develop. There is also the question 
of whether the overspill policy itself can be regarded 
as viable and in particular whether industry is available 
and willing to move. 

1.15. The New Town of Livingston is destined to 
be by far the largest economic unit in the Survey Area 
and has naturally therefore occupied a large place in 
our deliberations. At the same time it was clear from 
the outset that a Development Corporation would be 
appointed to carry out the detailed planning of the 
New Town, and indeed the New Town Corporation 
and its officials began their work before this Survey 
had been three months in existence. We have no cause 
for complaint in this regard, Indeed, we believe that 
the presence of two planning agencies concerned with 
the New Town has been beneficial to both. On the 
other hand, we have in view of this circumstance been 
specially careful to clarify our role in relation to those 
responsible for the New Town. The primary point is 
that our ftmetion is advisory while their function is 
executive. Moreover, so far as the economic aspects of 
the Survey are concerned, it has rarely been necessary 
to pin down to a precise location any proposed 
development, We have concentrated our advice in 
relation to the New Town on quite general questions, 
e.g. the size of its population, desirable road links, the 
possible attractiveness of its central area to regional 
shoppers, the desirability of commercial employment. 
Where we have been more specific, for example in 
discussing the administrative relationship between 
Livingston and the rest of the Area, or in relation to 
rents policy and to the proportion of private housing, 
this has been because of the implications which such 
matters have for the consistency of our scheme as a 
whole. There are very many questions of detailed 



planning and prediction which we have not con- 
sidered at all and many more which will no doubt 
arise in the future and have not been foreseen. Our 
concern has been to set up a framework of economic 
and social assumptions which we regard as approp- 
riate to the New Town in the light of our views on the 
Area as a whole. Since the situation is a little unusual 
two further points should be added for the guidance of 
those who might initiate or operate such a joint 
arrangement in the future. 

(fl) The regional planner in this situation loses his 
freedom to reserve all decisions until he has completed 
his proposals. Active and imaginative development will 
be in progress during the study period, and this will 
create a need for compromise which may not be 
consonant with the proper development of a plan for 
the whole region. At the same time the regional 
planner is by virtue of the development which is going 
on around him forced to put his decisions more firmly 
to the test of practicality, since the regional plan may 
be a basis for action even as it is being formulated. 
The New Town planner will feel the constraints of 
working with another professional team looking over 
his shoulder, and in circumstances in which his plans 
may be subject to re-examination in the light of 
possible regional proposals; but he gains the prospect 
of a development of the region around him in harmony 
with his own proposals. 

(b) The balance of advantage and disadvantage as 
set out in (a) is reasonably even. But a situation in 
which an executive and an advisory plan are being 
worked out at the same time, and to some extent over 
the same set of decisions, is obviously one which can 
lead to tensions and to reluctant co-operation. If this 
is to be avoided each group should from the outset be 
given obligations, at the very least, to exchange 
information and some form of joint constiltative 
committee will be quite indispensable. 

1.16. Despite the wide range of topics discussed we 
are only too conscious of very many gaps which we 
would wish to have filled had time and resources 
permitted. Two of these omissions should be men- 
tioned here. Commentators may find other gaps for 
themselves but should not conclude that we are 
unaware of them. It is inevitable that in this kind of 
task there should be gaps. Some are more to be 
regretted than others, but it is wisdom to accept the 
inevitable fact that no task of this type can bo com- 
prehensive. Firstly, we have not made extensive 
investigations of the effects of the proposed develop- 
ment on the pattern of financial relationships between 
the local authorities and the central government. The 
burden of outlay falling upon the central government 
to carry out the task envisaged in the development of 
the Lothians region, as against that falling on the local 
authorities or on the Livingston Development 
Corporation could only be determined by careful and 
close study of the various enactments and regulations 
by which the money collected from taxpayers or rate- 
payers is handled by different public authorities. I 
would justify the omission of analysis of this topic by 
claiming that, looked at from the wider angle of the 
prospects of development of the Scottish economy and 
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of the Lothians region itself, the procedures by which 
public money is handled, while important, are not 
matters of primary significance. Issues of finance inev- 
itably arise if one authority finds itself the spending 
agent for a development while another is the recipient 
of the rates payable on the developed property. If we 
apply the test of individual advantage to particular 
local authorities and local ratepayers, the incidence of 
the burden of finance is of great importance. But 
judged from the point of view of the economy of 
Scotland the total burden and the total benefits are 
more important than which public agency actually 
pays the necessary bills. This becomes of primary 
importance only if the machinery for carrying out the 
development of the region were to become so cumber- 
some that substantially larger bills actudly arose than 
might otherwise have been presented. It is an essential 
assumption of this Plan that the relevant local 
authorities co-operate in eliminating administrative 
delays and expense due to local boundaries. Secondly, 
we do not try to estimate with any very great certainty 
the exact cost of developing this Area in the way we 
indicate, though we do at some points discuss the cost 
of one method of proceeding as against another. In 
part, the absence of a totalled account is due to the 
frank impossibility of providing one, but we may also 
justify the omission by claiming that in very large 
measure the amounts to be met in providing facilities 
for the development of the Lothians region would be 
incurred anyway in providing facilities for the same 
size of population located in any other place. There 
may perhaps be extra to be spent on the development 
of the region if it is to grow satisfactorily but the major 
part of the cost relates to services which, given our 
rising standard of living, would be needed wherever 
that population might be located. 

1.17. It is one of the misfortunes under which the 
social sciences labour that many outside observers 
seem to expect them to produce definite factual 
answers to matters which require foreknowledge of 
policy decisions and generally an ability to foretell the 
future. This is not possible: all that can be done is to 
indicate, with suitable qualifications and emphasis, 
what may happen given certain assumptions. In the 
context of this discussion two separate types of 



assumptions have to be made. Deductions from exist- 
ing observed trends or characteristics of our society 
or economy are necessary. For example, most dis- 
cussions of changes in population composition are of 
this type. An analysis based on the observed character- 
istics of industrial development is another possible 
example. Secondly, assumptions have to be formed on 
the policies to be adopted by public authorities and 
whether these are designed to create quite new 
departures themselves or merely modify the reactions 
of the economy to independently-created forces. A 
large part of planning of this type consists of dis- 
cussing the interactions between what may happen if 
present policies are xmchanged or if there is no policy, 
and what might be the result of remedial policy- 
making. Much of the attempt to produce assumptions 
that are consistent may be otherwise described as an 
attempt to advocate and develop mutually-consistent 
policies. An alternative way of describing this whole 
process is to concentrate not on developing a model 
policy on the best possible assumptions about the 
uncontrolled or unplanned aspects of the system, but 
rather, by taking a more pessimistic, or more realistic, 
view, to set out what special problems or ‘bottlenecks’ 
are likely to arise. In practice discussions of policy 
necessarily vacillate between assuming that the policy 
is (a) right and (b) adopted and alternatively, consider- 
ing the implications of default. A discussion of the 
present position of a region and its development 
raises many issues which should properly be looked at 
with varying degrees of optimism about the accuracy 
of forecasts of trends, the correctness of policy recom- 
mendations, and the prospects of their adoption. In 
consequence a straightforward pattern of assinnption- 
building and development, though the essential back- 
ground to thought, does not clearly emerge in this 
Volume. At most points the discussion avoids 
excessive detail and instead provides outlines or 
indications. This is necessary since any planning 
should be flexible and should concentrate on essentials 
rather than details so that it wiU more easily be 
adjusted to changed circumstances. We know that this 
Volume does not provide all, or even many, of the 
detailed answers to its subject; but we hope it may be 
found to lay down some useful guide lines. 
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Chapter 2 

A Geographical and Historical Perspective 

D. R. DIAMOND 



INTRODUCTION 

2.1. The Survey Area is that part of the Midland 
Valley of central Scotland which consists of the 
parishes of Bathgate, Ecclesmachan, Kirkliston, 
Livingston, Uphall and Whitburn in the County of 
West Lothian, and the parishes of Kirknewton, 
Kirkliston, Mid Calder and West Calder in the County 
of Midlothian. This area of approximately 80 square 
miles contained a population of 85,000 in 1963. 
Although it possesses contrasts epitomizing the variety 
of physical and human conditions typical of central 
Scotland, its location within the Midland Valley is its 
most significant characteristic. Sitting astride the 
existing and proposed lines of road and rail com- 
munication between Glasgow and Edinburgh, the 
Survey Area at its eastern end is only 7 miles from 
central Edinburgh, and at its western end, about 20 
miles from central Glasgow. The distances to Cumber- 
nauld, Falkirk and Grangemouth, and central Fife, 
other growth areas in central Scotland, are equally 
small. Not only is there great accessibility between the 
Survey Area and the remainder of central Scotland, 
but the Area is also well served by the major com- 
munication links between central Scotland and the rest 
of Scotland, and England. Thus, while aspects of the 
Area’s physical, economic and social geography have 
had an influence on the proposed pattern of develop- 
ment, the outstanding attribute of the Survey Area is 
its position in relation to the major economic foci of 
central Scotland, and their inter-linking lines of 
communication. 

PHYSICAL SETTING 

2.2. Topographically, the Survey Area is quite 
varied, ranging from heights above 1,500 feet forming 
the crest of the Pentland Hills on its south-east 
boundary, to the broad trough of the Almond Valley, 
which trends north-eastwards through the centre of 
the Area. The Survey Area may be described generally 
as the saucer-shaped basin of the Almond River, 
sloping gradually and irregularly towards the north- 
east, with a marked break in the rim of higher ground 



at Bathgate. This gap between the Slamannan Plateau 
and the Bathgate Hills which gives ready access to the 
north via the Avon valley, is the major exception to 
physical features which otherwise inhibit north-south 
movement. It is only in the Pentlands that the upland 
rim substantially exceeds 1,000 feet, providing a real 
obstacle to movement. On the high ground west of 
Armadale and Whitburn that separates the Clyde and 
Forth drainage, the headwaters of the Almond and 
Avon rivers have cut slight valleys, now utilized as 
routeways by the major road and rail crossings of the 
watershed. The area within the upland rim is mainly a 
gently sloping plain of boulder clay, forming the 
north and south sides of the Almond valley, which is 
pleasantly wooded on its more sheltered parts. The 
rural landscape was largely formed in the 18th 
Century by the work of the ‘improvers’, many of 
whom were wealthy men who wished to remain within 
one day’s easy journey of their business interests in 
the Capital. 

2.3. Some diversity of terrain exists however, as in 
the flat areas of extensive peat bog such as Easter Inch 
Moss, the many ice-scoured crags of intrusive dolerite 
that rise from the plain, and the narrow, wooded defile 
that the Almond River has cut into the underlying 
rocks at Almondell. This variety of surface features 
results as much from the effects of glaciation as it does 
from the geology. 

2.4. The most obvious feature of the landscape 
however, is the man-made shale ‘bings’. Found 
throughout the Area, these flat-topped, steep-sided, 
pink-coloured ‘hills’ rise several hundred feet above the 
rolling topography, and occupy as much as 1 J square 
miles in a single location, and each has been estimated 
to contain several million cubic tons of burnt shale. 
In the west of the Area conical, black, coal-waste bings 
replace the tabular, pink bings of the now defunct 
oil-shale industry. Because the entire Area is under- 
lain by Carboniferous rocks much of it has been, and 
part of it continues to be, affected by mineral exploita- 
tion. The consequential likelihood of subsidence has 
been an influence of great significance on the proposed 
pattern of development; as the Draft Designation 
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Order for Livingston puts it, ‘the form and location 
of the site designated is determined largely by the 
mineral position’ (p. 5). West of a line between 
Bathgate and Addiewell lies the Central-East coalfield 
with a continuing exploitation of coal and fireclay, 
while eastwards as far as Pumpherston the land is 
affected by the past extraction of oil-shale. 

2.5. The Survey Area, therefore, contains physical 
features some of which are assets for development, 
such as the gently sloping land suitable for building 
with wide views of attractive natural features, and 
others which are definite restraints on development, 
such as land not suitable for building because of great 
depths of peat, Uabilily to severe subsidence, or 
because it abuts on to a bing. A detailed account of 
these physical influences within the Survey Area is 
contained in Volume Two of this Survey. 



HUMAN SETTING 

2.6. The present pattern of population distribution 
in the Survey Area (for details see Chapter 3) has 
evolved over many centuries, but is dominated by the 
changes which occurred in the I9th Century. As else- 
where in central Scotland, many of the buildings, 
their layout and the industrial activity date from the 
second half of the last century, a pattern which has 
been only slightly modified in the present century. 

2.7. Between 1801 and 1851 the proportion of the 
population of the combined counties of West and 
Midlothian (including Edinburgh) which was located 
in the Survey Area decreased, but since 1851 it has 
increased, in fact doubling over the last 100 years. 
This growth of population was accompanied by a 
changing distribution as an increasing proportion of 
the population were concerned with the expanding 
mining and manufacturing activities, and came to live 
in the growing urban communities. By 1961 the three 
burghs of Bathgate, Armadale, and Whitburn 
accounted for 25,000 persons, or one-third of the total 
population of the Survey Area. An estimate of the 
population of the Survey Area living in urban setUe- 
ments would be much higher, probably exceeding 
90 per cent, since many of the settlements such as 
Broxburn, Uphall, Blackburn etc., do not have 
burghal status. 

2.8. The density of rural population within the 
Survey Area varies. In the parishes of Uphall and 
Kirkliston considerable densities arise from intensive 
agriculture such as pig and poultry breeding and 
market gardening, and the existence of many small 
holdings. However, the predominant type of farming 
is dairying, which is suited to the physical conditions 
and to the proximity of Edinburgh as a market for 
milk. On the high ground in the south, sheep rearing is 
the major agricultural activity, and here there are 
areas which are virtually uninhabited. 

2.9. The intensive exploitation of the coal, oil-shale, 
fireclay and ironstone<^) resources of the Area which 
began in the 1850s, resulted in substantial modifica- 
tions to the rural settlement pattern. The small 
settlements were enormously expanded (e.g. Armadale 



in 1841 had a population of under 200), their pre- 
dominantly rural character radically altered by the 
addition of factories or the presence of a colliery (e.g. 
Mid Calder), and many new, minor settlements came 
into existence, usually in close proximity to the tnine 
(e.g. Addiewell and Pumpherston). The result is the 
present-day pattern of many, small settlements, 
ranging in size from one to ten thousand persons, 
situated in close proximity to each other. Most of the 
pre-industrial villages had grown up on the major 
routeways which traverse the Survey Area, as they 
radiate westwards from Edinburgh, and today the 
marked linearity of the settlement pattern reflects the 
past and present importance of these routeways. 

2.10. The present settlement pattern is dominated 
by three ribbons of development, each along a major 
communication axis. The old Glasgow to Edinburgh 
road, via Airdrie, reaches the western edge of the 
Survey Area at Armadale (A89), which is separated 
from Bathgate by less than two miles. Eastwards the 
A899 continues the line of this old road through 
Dechmont, Uphall, Broxburn and Newbridge. Parallel 
to this route and 2-3 miles south of it, is the alternative 
Glasgow to Edinburgh road via Bellshill which enters 
the Survey Area at Harthill. On its 12 mile, east-west 
traverse of the Survey Area, it passes Whitburn, East 
Whitburn, Blackburn, Seafield, Livingston, Mid 
Calder and East Calder. At Mid Calder the route 
(A71) to Wishaw and Clydesdale diverges southwards 
to pass by Polbeth, West Calder, Addiewell, Stoney- 
burn and Fauldhouse. Ot the remaining nucleated 
settlements in the Survey Area, all of them small, 
Winchburgh and Kirkliston in the north are on the 
main Edinburgh to Stirling road (A9), Livingston 
Station, Uphall Station and Pumpherston are the sites 
of oil-shale workings, and only Kirknewton and 
Ecclesmachan are genuine rural villages. 

2.11. All of these settlements function only as 
mining, residential and local service centres, except 
for Bathgate, which acts as a minor regional centre, 
and Armadale and Broxburn where the employment 
in the local industries draws workers from adjacent 
settlements. This simple economic structure is 
indicated by the analysis of rateable values provided 
in Table 2.1. 

2.12. Bathgate has probably always been the most 
important settlement in the Survey Area, and its early 
commercial significance is indicated by a charter 
dating from 1596. It is today the largest settlement, 
(circa 14,000 including the housing adjacent to, but 
outwith the Burgh) in the Survey Area, the only one 
which can be said to have any nodality derived from 
the local pattern of communications, and it also 
possesses a more diverse employment structure than 
any other settlement within the Area. Although it has 
important manufacturing activities (especially since 
the arrival of the British Motor Corporation factory), 
it is the relatively highly developed servicing function, 
particularly shopping and education, that gives it a 
distinctive character among the settlements of the 



(‘) For a detailed account of the coal-mining and oil-shale 
industries see the Appendices to Chapter 5. 
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Table 2.1 

Rateable Value of Residential, Commercial and Industrial Properly in the 
Survey Area 1962-3 



Parish or Burgh 


Houses 


Commercial 

Subjects 


Industrial 

Subjects 


Private 


Local 

Authority 


Armadale Burgh 


8-1 


48-8 


9-9 


15-4 


Bathgate Burgh 


60-3 


59-6 




li' 1 


Bathgate 


15-6 








Ecclesmachan 


3-0 




— 


— 


Livingston 


26-7 


34-4 








24-0 


21-6 








15-6 


21-8 








13-8 


13-5 


4-2 


41-0(») 


Uphall .... 


51-9 


45-0 


27-6 


17-5 


West Caider . 


20-4 


42-3 








12-4 


401 






Whitburn 


29-8 


47-3 


IM 




Total 


281-6 


388-4 


145-3 


220-8 



(') RcpretsQts th« B.M.C. and Telegraphic Condenser factories Jim beyond Bathgate Burgh Boundary. 
(*) Includes the Fumpherston Oil Refloery. 

5otirce; Valuation Roll for West Lothian and Midlothian Counties. 



Survey Area. For example, the transport services — 
bus, rail-freight, and road haulage — rank next to 
mining and the metal industries as the largest em- 
ployers of male labour in the town. 



CONCLUSIONS 

2.13. The character of the Survey Area is therefore 
related to two main qualities. First is its role in the last 
century as a prosperous and expanding mining area. 
This gives rise to much of its present appearance 
today, as an area disfigured by the dereliction left by 
past industry, not merely in the form of bings but also 
in the substantial areas where the natural drainage has 
been destroyed by subsidence, in the shabby remains of 
deserted hidings, in the abandoned rail and canal 
facilities, and in the presence of many sub-standard 
houses throughout the Area. Although the greater 
part of the Area outside the towns is used agriculturally, 
few typical farming communities exist; industry past 
and present, and agriculture, are intermixed as a result 
of the widespread mining activity and even the smaller 
settlements invariably have the character of industrial 
towns. 

2.14. Second is its location between Glasgow and 



Edinburgh and its resulting proximity to other centres 
of economic activity in central Scotland, a fact clearly 
revealed in the present pattern of communications. 
In the 19th Century this facilitated access to the 
mineral resources of the Area, most of which were 
exploited to serve a market beyond the Survey Area. 
As the mining and its related activity have declined in 
the present century, this proximity has allowed the 
local population to depend on services provided from 
beyond the Survey Area. Visits to the shops, colleges, 
offices and factories in Edinburgh, Falkirk and 
Glasgow were easily made, and have contributed to 
the Area’s lack of social and economic facilities. 

2.15. Paradoxically, it is this locational attribute of 
the Survey Area which heralds the beginning of a new 
cycle of development in the second half of this century. 
Paragraph 10 of the Draft Designation Order for 
Livingston New Town states, ‘a new town here would 
offer the possibility not merely ot helping solve 
Glasgow’s housing problem but also of using overspill 
constructively to create a new focus of industrial 
activity in the central belt of Scotland, linking the 
West with the centres of expansion in the Forth 
basin ... to create a modern environment which would 
be attractive to industry and population alike, and 
competitive within the economy of Britain as a whole.’ 
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INTRODUCTION 

3.1. The title of this Chapter will confinn the 
prejudices of those readers who consider that planners 
think of people only as statistical units. My reply to 
this criticism is to point out that without a quantitative 
study of the type to be undertaken here it is impossible 
to estimate the probable future needs, for houses, 
schools and jobs for example, implied by particular 
policies. Therefore, this Chapter will concentrate on 
the analysis of the size, structure and distribution of 
the present, and probable future population of the 
Survey Area as a whole, giving separate treatment to 
the existing and the planned immigrant populatioxis. 
It will take as given the target population of 230,000 in 
1985 for the entire Survey Area selected in the interest 
of growth in the Area as a whole on the basis of argu- 
ments presented by Professor Robertson in his Report. 
The various population structures and rates of growth 
derived will then be used in Chapter 4 as a framework 
for the estimation of the size of the school and working 
populations and the number of households. 

3.2. But since people are not to be regarded simply 
as statistical units our task is not completed with the 
provision of the physical necessities of life of however 
high a standard. We must also consider the need to 
create a good social environment. It is customary at 
this point to refer to the need for a ‘balanced com- 
munity’, usually interpreted as a mixture of social and 
occupational groups combined with a ‘balanced’ age 
structure, with the implication that if the mixture is 
correct then the settlement concerned will develop a 
flourishing communal life. This approach to the 
problem appears to be based on little more than wish- 
ful thinking. While a mixed community is preferable 
to a one class town, the advantages of the former are 
as much economic as sociological and the range of 
recipes for the mixture is very wide. The mere presence 
of representatives of the range of social types to be 
found in the wider community of which the grouping 
of people under discussion forms a part will not be 
suflBcient to produce the quality of social life which 
advocates of a balanced community are seeking to 



create. Consequently in this Survey we have tried to 
develop the use of the physical plan as a means of 
promoting social interaction between residents rather 
than on trying to produce the appropriate formula for 
a ‘balanced community’. 



THE SIZE, DEMOGRAPHIC 
STRUCTURE AND PRESENT 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
POPULATION 
Data 

3.3. The principal sources of demographic data are 
the Census of Population, giving information about 
the people actually in a particular area at the Census, 
and the Annual Reports of the Registrar-General 
which give a year by year analysis of the incidence of 
births and deaths. For demographic purposes it was 



(1) I would like to thank Dr. T. H. Hollingsworth, Research 
Fellow in Demography in the University of Glasgow, for 
his patient explanations of the techniques of population 
projection, and Mrs. P. Gordon, Miss H. Murray and Miss 
A. Strang for carrying out the seemingly endless flow of 
calculations. 

Editorial Note: The subject matter of this Chapter is inevitably 
difficult. One can only make projections of population trends 
for the future on the basis of very many assumptions and 
cautions. It is always a matter of choice which of these assump- 
tions should be regarded as most likely to be vindicated by the 
actual development of population. The working-out of the 
assumptions requires detailed and complex investigations or 
what, to the layman, may appear to be side issues. In this 
Chapter, Miss Swift sets out with great clarity the vraous stages 
of the development of her projections for the Lothians Area on 
a number of different assumptions, which arc required to 
demonstrate the consequences for population structure, its ap, 
sex and marital characteristics, of the growth of the existing 
population and large-scale net immigration. Therecan. however, 
be no single or final answer about the future and the reader 
must be warned not to expect this. In the interests of readability 
a number of highly-important but more technical issues have 
been kept out of the text of the Chapter and wiU be found at 
the end of this Volume as technical appendices. 
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a little unfortunate that the boundary of the Survey 
Area as set out in our terms of reference was drawn 
in terms of Civil Parishes. For, although the parish 
boundaries are less liable to change than those of 
units with greater administrative significance thus 
giving the Area historical continuity, the parish is not 
used as Che unit for publication of material in either of 
the two sources. The smallest unit for which the 
County volumes of the Census give the population by 
age, sex and marital status, is the County Council 
Electoral District and, as the boundaries of these areas 
do not coincide with those of the parishes this caused 
some difficulty until the ‘Scale A’ data which are for 
enumeration districts were made available to us in 
December 1963, by the Registrar-General. 

3.4. The Annual Reports of the Registrar-General 
do not give material for units smaller than small 
burghs and the total landward area of a county. 
Since the Survey Area comprises three small burghs 
(Armadale, Bathgate and Whitburn) and part of the 
landward area of two counties (Mid and West 
Lothian) any analysis of the size and possible causes of 
past population changes using data from this source 



must be somewhat involved. It will therefore be con- 
fined to the period since 1951 and be oriented towards 
an assessment of the size and composition of net 
migration between the two Censuses as a guide to 
likely future events. Since this topic must be discussed 
in terms of small burghs and county landward areas, 
units which will not recur in the main body of this 
Chapter, it will be dealt with next. 

Migration 195] to 1961 

3.5. The total population of the Survey Area at the 
1961 Census was 77,785. Table 3.1. shows how the 
population was distributed between the constituent 
small burghs and county landward areas in 1951 and 
1961, both in absolute and percentage terms, while 
column (5) of the same table gives the percentage 
intercensal change. It should be noted that whereas 
only one-fifth of the total population of the Midlothian 
landward area lives within the Survey Area, three- 
quarters of the West Lothian landward population 
does so and constitutes roughly half of the total 
population. 



Table 3.1 

Distribution of the population of the Survey Area by local administrative area, 1951 and 1961 





Population 1951 


Population 1961 




Local Administrative 
Area 


Number 

(1) 


Percentage 
of total 
Survey 
Area 
(2) 


Number 

(3) 


Percentage 
of total 
Survey 
Area 
(4) 


Percentage 
change 
.1951 to 
1961 
(5) 


Small Burghs 












Armadale 


5,804 


7-83 


6,195 


7-97 




Bathgate 


11,291 


15-23 


12,687 


16-31 




Whitburn 


5,232 


7-06 


5,904 


7-59 


-1-12-84 


Parts of Landward Area of 






West Lothian 


37,221 


50-20 


38,398 


49-37 




Midlothian . 


14,601 


19-69 


14,601 


18-77 


No change 


Total . 


74,149 


1000 


77,785 


100 0 


-fr 4-9 



Source,- Census of PopulalioD 19SI and 1961, Vol. I, parts 22 and 33 in each year. 



Table 3.2 

Natural Increase and migration, 1951 to 1961 





Intercensal 

increase 

Number 

(1) 


Excess of 
births 
over 
deaths 
Number 
(2) 


Net 

migration 
Number 
Col. (D- 
Col. (2) 
(3) 


Natural 

increase 

% 

(4) 


Net 

migration 

% 

(5) 


Intercensal 

Increase 

% 

(6) 


Small burghs 
Armadale 


391 


609 


-218 


10-49 






Bathgate 


1,393 


1,227 


+166 


10-87 


-t 1-47 




Whitburn 


672 


842 


-170 


16-09 






Total Landward area of 
county 
West Lothian 


668 


4,524 


-3,856 


9-07 






Midlothian , 


11,072 


7,300 


-1-3.772 


12-68 


-1-6-55 


19-23 



tfomTable3.l and the Annual Reports oflhe RoglstrarOenernl forScodand, 1951 to 1961. 
Note; ‘ ‘J’® POPu'aiion I” April. Total births nnd deaths 

the binKdeate"l9Sl «d ^61“’" "'® to I960 Inclusive, plus half 
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3.6. Intercensal population changes show the com- 
bined effect of the bdance of births and deaths and 
net migration. How much each element has contri- 
buted can be estimated by comparing the change 
which would have occurred from births and deaths 
among the original population (natural increase) had 
there been no migration(^) with the recorded inter- 
censal change. This is done in Table 3.2 using the 
births and deaths, corrected for residence, in the small 
burghs and in the total landward area of each county. 
Column (1) shows the increase in the population of 
each area between 1951 and 1961, column (2) the 
excess of births over deaths and column (3) net 
migration in the period, that is the difference between 
the excess of births over deaths (column 2) and the 
actual change (column 1). Columns (4), (5) and (6) 
show natural increase, net migration and the inter- 
censal change during the ten years as a percentage of 
the 1951 population. Thus the intercensal increase of 
6-74 per cent in the popxilation of Armadale is the 
result of natural increase of 10-49 per cent and net 
emigration of 3-76 per cent, while the 10-87 per cent 
natural increase in the popxilation of Bathgate has 
been supplemented by a net inflow of 1 -47 per cent of 
the 1951 population. Bathgate is the only small burgh 
to show net immigration in this period. 

3.7. It is difficult to combine the figures for the 
separate areas to give an estimate of the net migratory 



flow for the total Survey Area because of the difference 
between the experience of the total landward areas of 
the two counties (see Table 3.2) and of those parts 
included in the Survey Area (see Table 3.1). The total 
Midlothian landward area shows the largest inter- 
censal population increase of the five areas in Table 
3.2, nearly 20 per cent,* and since that part in the 
Survey Area shows no change at all, the population 
outwith the Survey Area must have grown by even 
more than 20 per cent. In the case of West Lothian 
the discrepancy is less striking and in the reverse 
direction; that part within the Survey Area (three- 
quarters of the total landward population of the 
county) has increased by 3 per cent compared with an 
increase of only 1 per cent over the total landward area. 

3.8. However, if we assume that in each county the 
balance between births and deaths does not vary 
between different parts of the landward area, then the 
difference between the intercensal population change 



(^) An estimate of what the population would have been without 
migration ought to take into account births and deaths 
among members of the original population who had emi- 
grated and exclude births and deaths among immigrants. 
For practical purposes such refinements can be ignored, and 
have been here, 

(’) Due to emigration from Edinburgh into those parts of 
Midlothian nearest the Qty. The parts in the Survey Area 
are among the most distant. 



Table i-J 

The effect of migration 1951-1961 on the age structure 
of the three small burghs 



Age group 





1- 


5- 


10- 


15- 


25- 


35- 


45- 


55- 


65 and 
over 


Aged 1 
and over 


Armadale 


Population 1961 (a) 


445 


511 


573 


877 


809 


914 


824 


621 


512 


6,086 




gain No. (b) 


-38 


-60 


+27 


-77 


-109 


+26 


+30 


-18 


+4 


-215 




loss % (c) 


-8-5 


-11-7 


+4-7 


-8-8 


-13-5 


+2-8 


+3-6 


-2-9 


+0-8 


-3-5 


Bathgate 


Population 1961 (u) 


1,020 


1,128 


1,147 


1,707 


1,707 


1,658 


1,626 


1,313 


1,109 


12,415 




gain No. (b) 


+n 


-33 


+76 


-101 


+58 


+37 


+116 


+19 


-72 


+ 111 




loss % (c) 


•fi-i 


-2-9 


-1-6-6 


-5-9 


+3-4 


+2-2 


+7-1 


+1-4 


-6-5 


+0-9 


Whitburn 


Population 1961 (a) 


502 


526 


591 


940 


879 


803 


731 


479 


333 


5,784 




gain No. (6) 


+20 


-89 


+ 1 


-50 


+1 


-25 


+36 


-22 


-22 


-150 




loss % (c) 


+4-0 


+6-9 


- 


-5-3 


- 


-3-1 


+4-9 


-4-6 


-6-6 


-2-6 


Total 


Population 1961 (o) 


1,967 


2,165 


2,311 


3,524 


3,395 


3,375 


3,181 


2,413 


1,954 


24,285 


Burghs 


gain No. (b) 


-7 


-182 


+104 


-228 


-50 


+38 


+ 182 


-21 


-90 


-254 




loss % (c) 


-0-4 


-8-4 


+4-5 


-6-5 


-1-5 


+M 


+5-7 


-0-9 


-4-6 


-10 



Sources end methods ere described in Techaicsi Appendix A, 



Nora: Where the 1961 Census population (row (o)) exceeds the hypotheUcal population the difference (rows (6) and (p)) is preceded by a plus sign. A minus sigr 
indicates a smaller Census populaUon and thus a net loss throuih migration. 
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of that part within the Survey Area and of the total 
county landward area can be attributed entirely to 
differences in net migration. This calculation gives 
the following estimates of net emigration for the 
landward areas of the two counties within the Survey 
Area between 1951 and 1961. 

West Lothian . . 5-91 per cent 

Midlothian . . 12-68 per cent 

When these estimates, and those of net migration in 
the three small burghs (see Table 3-2) are weighted by 
the percentage that each of the five areas contributed 
to the total population of the Area in 1951 (see Table 
3.1) we obtain a figure for net emigration from the 
Survey Area as a whole between 1951 and 1961 of 5-8 
per cent of the 1951 population. 

3.9. An estimate of the effect of migration on the 
age structure of the 1961 population (aged 1 year and 
over) of the three small burghs has been made by 
adjusting the 1951 Censtis age distribution by the 
number of births and deaths in each age group, in 
each year, and comparing the result with the age 
distribution recorded at the 1961 Census. In Table 3.3 
for each small burgh the number of persons in each 
age group at the 1961 Census is shown (row a) 
followed (in row b) by the difference between the 
Census population and the hypothetical ‘without 
migration’ population given by the calculation 
described in Technical Appendbc A. In row (c) these 
differences are expressed as a percentage of the 1961 
population. It should be made clear that the figures in 
the (6) rows do not represent the age structure of the 
persons moving. An extra person in the age group 
35-44 in 1961 could have come in at age 26 in 1952 
or at 43 in 1960, we cannot tell which, while someone 
moving in at age 40 in 1955 would be in the age group 
45-54 by 1961. What the figures do give is a rou^ 
estimate of the aggregate effects of movements in and 
out on the total number in each age group by 1961. 

3.10. The overall change in any burgh is in fact the 
net result of gains at some ages and losses at others. 
Some of these effects are probably spurious. For 
example, all three burghs show a net loss at age 5-9 
and a gain at 10-14. This effect could well be the 
result of the assumption incorporated into the 
calculation, of an even distribution of the population 
within each age range at ages under 54. During a 
period of rising births the proportion of the age 
group 1-4 at the oldest age would be slightly less than 
the quarter assumed here. Since this factor may 
operate at other ages too the results given in Table 3-3 
should be treated with caution. As they stand they 
suggest that during the period 1951 to 1961 the three 
small burghs experienced a net gain of people aged 
between 35 and 55 and of children aged between 10 
and 14, and a net loss at all other ages. 

The structure of the existing population 

3.11. The total population of the Survey Area has 
already been given as 77,785. This total was derived 
from Table 3B of the County Census volumes for 
West Lothian and Midlothian. From Table 6 of the 
same volumes, giving the distribution of the population 



Diagram 3.1 

Age Structure of the Surrey Area and Scotland, 1961 
SCOTLAND 




SURVEY AREA 




by age, sex and marital status, we reach a total of 
77,776. The accompanying diagram (Diagram 3.1), 
shows the distribution of this total population by sex 
in quinquennial age groups. The shaded area repre- 
sents the proportion of each sex and age group who 



(') The County volumes give the age, sex and marital status 
distribution of the population of the landward area by 
County Council Electoral Districts. The Survey Area in- 
cluded part only of three C.C.E.Ds: 

In West Lothian that part of Bathgate and Torphichen in 
Bathgate Parish and that part of Winchburgh and Kirkliston 
in Kirkliston Parish. In Midlothian that part of Currie and 
district in Kirkliston Parish. 4,334 males and 4,512 females 
altogether. These people were assumed to have the same 
age, sex and status distribution as the populations of Uphall 
and Whitburn and Livingston which are entirely within the 
Survey Area. 
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